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New Fall Programming Schedule Announced 


The WTUL Classical Department is proud to an- 
nounce its new fall schedule for the 1989-90 school year. 
As is previous years, classical programming will appear 
weekday mornings from six to eight as well as Sunday 
nights from seven to eleven. In addition to these times, 
the fall schedule will feature the debut of new classical 
programming times: Saturday and Sunday mornings. 
Other changes for the fall include the debut of the Ba- 
roque Show, every Monday morning, and a recurring 
New Releases show on selected Wednesday mornings. 
Sunday night's Twentieth Century Show will continue to 
spotlight works of contemporary composers. 

In addition to the music implied by the title, the Ba- 
roque show will also cover music of the Renaissance era 
and some from the later Roccoco period. The New Re- 
leases show will highlight the best in new classical re- 
cordings of all styles and eras. The frequency of the 
broadcast will depend on the number of new issues, but 


Features... 
The Castrati: A Look at the Past 


The last surviving castrato, Alessandro Moreschi, 
sang as a member of the Sistine Choir well into the first 
decades of this century. His voice, that of the only castrato 
to be recorded, displays the vocal quality admired by 
operatic audiences during the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. As Angus Heriot explains in 
The Castrati in Opera (New York, 1956) the practice of 
castration arose in Italy to bar women from performing 
onstage. Women were banned by various edicts from 
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A Renewed Twentieth Century Show, 
plus the premiere of Baroque, New Re- 
leases, and weekend morning shows 
lead the new Fall Lineup. 


a monthly broadcast is currently planned. Weekend 
morning shows will feature a variety of classical music 
just as their weekday counterparts offer; definite times 
for these shows had not been set by the printing dead- 
lines for the Guide. 

As in past years, the Classical Listeners’ Guide will 
appear monthly during the school year, from September 
to April. Subsriptions to the Guide are free, but dona- 
tions are accepted to help defray production costs. 
Comments and suggestions are welcomed and should 
be directed to the Classical Director at the WTUL office. 


Francois Couperin: French Baroque master 


Francois Couperin, known as “le grand,” was one of 
the masters of French Baroque music and the distinctive 
member of the Couperin dynasty. Born on November 10, 
1668, Couperin became an accomplished organist, and 
established his exceptional contrapuntal skills. The addi- 
tion of Couperin’s contrapuntal virtuosity to the traditional 
French style of natural, melodic orchestral music estab- 
lished Couperin as a leading musician and composer in 
France. 
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See the calendar inside for a complete schedule of September featured pieces. 


WTUL Fall 1989 Classical Broadcasting Schedule 
TUESDAYS through FRIDAYS : 


SATURDAY . ano- 


6 to 8 AM. 


NDAY: Time TB.A. 


The Twentieth Century Show, Sunday 7 to 11 pm. 
The Baroque Show, Monday 6 to 8 am. 


S-E-P-T-E-M-B-E-R 


Sunday The Sunday Evening The Monday Morning 
Morning Twentieth-Century Show Baroque Show 
with Saskia with Lester with John and Armand 


Made possible in part 
by a grant from 


Evans & Co. 


Antal Ribari Arcangelo Corelli 


“Beyond the Rising Curtain: Sounds of Trio Sonatas 
iy Members of the English Concert 


Chamber Music for Five Instruments (1970) 
Chamber Soloists of Hungarian RTV 


10 


10 | | 11 


Chausson William Walton 
Concert, op. 21 Facade Suite "Concert Instrumental Sous le Titre D'Apothéose 
Juilliard Quartet Chicago Pro Musica composé a la mémoire immortelle de 


l'incomparable Monsieur de Lully” 
Hespérion XX 


17 17 18 


Carulli Stephen Dankner William Boyce 
Serenades, op. 109 Broadcast Premiere Symphonies nos. 1-8 
P.-L. Graf, flute Fantasy on "Fir Elise" The English Concert 
K. Ragossnig, guitar The Persistence of Memory Trevor Pinnock, harpsichord & dir. 


String group and piano with the composer, 
keyboard and cond. 


24 24 2S 


Albinoni John Harbison Etienne Moulinié 
Oboe Concertos Mirabai Songs Selcted Works 
| Solisti Veneti Dawn Upshaw, soprano Les Arts Florissants 


Orchestra of St. Luke's; David Zinman, cond. William Christie, dir. 


Bh 


Claudio Scimone, dir. 


=e See a ee 
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sroacdcast Premiere: 


New i 


Live and electronic music meet on Sunday night, 
September 17, 1989, at 7 p.m., when Twentieth-Century 
Classics presents two new works by local composer 
Stephen Dankner entitled The Persistence of Memory 
and Fantasy on “Fur Elise.” \n addition, the composer 
will be present in the WTUL studio during the broadcast 
and will provide commentary before and after each piece. 

The Fantasy on “Far Elise,” based on what is 
probably the best known of Ludwig van Beethoven's short 
piano pieces, was still being composed while the WTUL 
Classical Listeners' Guide was going to press. This world 
premiere~it has never been heard before in any forum— 
willappeal even to classical-music novices, mostof whom 
should recognize the famous Beethoven tune. A record- 
ing of the original Fur Elise from WTUL’s extensive sound 
archives will be aired first and, then, a computer-derived 
keyboard performance of the new Dankner work will 
follow. 

The Persistence of Memory was first performed 
at Loyola University last April. Itis a WTUL world brodcast 
premiere. The title was used initially by the surrealist 
Salvador Dali for a miniature painting, perhaps Dali's 
most famous picture, the one that contains dream-like 
images of melting clocks. “Time is suspended,” says the 
composer, “and conflicting realities collide. | have at- 
tempted this musically, using, like Dali, familiar themes 
that gradually become somewhat distorted.” For the 
composer, popular music dating from before World War Il 
holds a particular fascination, so the musical themes in 
The Persistence of Memory include an old popular song, 
Charleston and ragtime dance rhythms, a “slow drag” in 
the style of Cab Calloway, and even direct musical quo- 
tations computer sampled from old recordings of ban- 
dleader Paul Whiteman and singer Al Jolson and from a 
movie soundtrack of Fred Astaire tap dancing. Other 
recorded parts are entirely original, freshly generated by 
the composer in his studio of electronic instruments. Live 
performers on strings and piano then play in concert with 
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nkner 


the recorded parts. 

Ateacher at the New Orleans Center for the Crea- 
tive Arts, a part of the local public school system, Dankner 
also has worked in the recently refurbished electronic 
music facilities of Loyola University. Along with his 
principal audio engineer, Douglas William Ferguson, 
Dankner currently is creating an entire “audio environ- 
ment” for the new Acquarium of the Americas, now under 
construction along the Mississippi riverfront downtown 
and slated to open on Labor Day 1990. 

Both of the new pieces to be premiered are ex- 
amples, in part, of computer-controlled electronic music. 
The composer's principal electronic tool is the Kurzweil 
250 Digital Sampling Synthesizer, a remarkably powerful 
and flexible instrument. Introduced in 1984, it is a state-of- 
the-art musical computer that can record and play back 
any sound over a musical range of ten octaves. It has as 
many as 350 instruments or sound effects available in 
resident computer memory at any given time. The on- 
board sounds are sampled, that is, recorded live or from 
a pre-recorded source into the computer’s permanent 
memory. Once there, Dankner can modify or layer them 
with other sounds at will in a seemingly infinite number of 
combinations. The composer finds this technology ex- 
tremely liberating: “Now,” he says, “elaborate orchestra- 
tion techniques can be applied to electronic music synthe- 
sis that rival the complexity of traditional music scoring.” 

The Twentieth-Century Show has had an associa- 
tion with Dankner’s music for some time. Among his 
works that have been broadcast by WTUL are the Suite 
for Kurzweil 250 Synthesizer, and the Dance Suite for 
Solo Piano, both composed in 1985, as well as the 1987 
Concerto for Kurzweil 250. \nformation about these re- 
cordings may be secured from the composer at 708 
Hesper Avenue, Metairie, Louisiana 70005. 


-Lester Sullivan 


Couperin’s interest in Italian musical forms pervaded his own work as he blended Italian forms into his music, 
particularly the Italian trio sonata. This intermingling of French and Italian aspects in his work, and Couperin’s 
reverence of the Italian-born French composer Jean-Baptiste Lully led to the work L’Apothéose de Lully. 

L'Apothéose represents Couperin’s influence from the Italian trio sonata form as Couperin’s internally balances 
this form with a French ordre by use of a programmatic scheme. 

The beginning of L’Apothéose consists of a suite of pieces which are a microcosm in instrumental form of the 
Lullian opera. The theatrical qualities of the piece enable Couperin to incorporate several aspects of different forms 


such as the sonata throughout L ‘Apothéose. 
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miani 7-1762 

Born in Lucca, Italy, ascant year or two later than 
the cornerstone Baroque trio of 1865 (J. S. Bach, G. F. 
Handel and D. Scarlatti) he was destined to be one of 
many Baroque music figures overshadowed by that trio 
and by Vivaldi. Yet as a master violinist, theorist, and 
composer we acknowledge him as a significant link in the 
Corelli-Tartini violin chain. 

As a violinist he was an undisputed virtuoso, 
introducing new techniques in a formidable fashion and 
encouraging the then rarely-used vibrato and tempo 
rubato. The use of the latter may possibly have contrib- 
uted to his lack of success as a conductor, although this 
point is disputed. His music does, however, facilitate a 
greater justification for the use of tempo rubato than the 
music of his contemporaries due to his abundant use of 
emotional chromaticism and advanced dynamics. Hav- 
ing studied violin with Alessandro Scarlatti and Arcangelo 
Corelli he preferred to compose within their four move- 
ment, slow-fast-slow-fast sonata and concerto grosso 
genres instead of the newer three movement forms fa- 
vored by Vivaldi and Tartini, exploiting new techniques 
within the older movements. 

Much favored as a teacher and performer by the 
aristocracy, King George | of London issued a “command 


ran 
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performance” based on the number and degree of favor- 
able comments about the artist. With acertain Mr. Handel 
as accompanist, the recital was certainly a meeting of 
musical titans worthy of the documentation of those 
present. 

Later in his life he wrote down his methods in 
various treatises of which Rules for Playing in a True 
Taste, The Art of Playing on the Violin, and The Art Of 
Accompaniment are still consulted by theorists and vio- 
linists today. The Art Of Accompaniment is especially 
interesting because it was written from the perspective of 
a soloist, and shows how the soloist would like to be 
accompanied, rather than how the accompanist likes to 
perform. Though his compositions are not heard as often 
as other Baroque period masterpieces, modern musi- 
cians are indebted to him for his details of technique and 
his expression of the Italian Baroque performance tradi- 
tion documented by his treatises and compositions, es- 
tablishing him as a critically enlightening link in the Corelli- 
Tartini line of masters. 

(Selected Sonatas and Concerto Grossi by 
Francesco Gemiani will be featured on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 14) 

-Leonard Bertrand 


becoming actresses or performers due to the sinful nature of theatre, most notably by Pope Innocent XI. However, 
the unusual timbres of castrati voices were so highly regarded that the custom continued even after women were 
allowed to sing in public. As the craze grew in Europe for these particular Italian singers, notable composers wrote 
roles to feature this vocal tone. Monteverdi used castrati in Orfeo as well as assigning them the parts of Nero and 
Ottone in L’Incoronazione di Poppea. Mozart wrote the role Idomeneo for a castrato. Handel recruited castrati for 
singing engagements at the new Royal Academy of Music in London. One was Francesco Bernardi, also known as 
Senesino, to whom Handel awarded the lead in Julius Caesar, in addition to other choice roles. Castrati also played 
in the premier of Handel's most famous oratorio The Messiah. Other major composers who wrote for castrati include 
Scarlatti, Megerbeer, Rossini, and Gluck. 

Today no true recreation of these operas can be achieved in modern productions. However, there is an attempt 
to realize that the way in which opera is heard today is not the way the composer intended. A new recording, Handel's 
Arias for Senesino, features the countertenor Drew Minter. A countertenor, the highest male singing voice, 
approximates the sound of Moreschi on his surviving records. 

The program of September 16 will feature these works, and as acontrast, modern renditions of these roles, such 
as recordings of the Julius Caesar aria by Minter and by Norman Treiple. 

For those interested in learning more about operatic life in the time of the castrati from a non-scholarly source, 
Anne Rice’s novel Cry to Heaven describes the life of a fictional castrato. 

-Andrée 


(Frangois Couperin, from p. 3) 


L’Apothéose de Lully is an excellent example of how Couperin tried to balance Italian and French forms and 
techniques in his music. Within the body of the work are several Italian forms which are a tribute to Lully, but the 
composition remains undoubtedly French when heard in its entirety. 

(Frangois Couperin's L'Apothéose de Lully will be presented on the Baroque Show of September 11) 


-Armand Bertin 


S-E-P-T-E-M-B-E-R 


Tuesday 
with Charles 


Satie 
Piano Works 
Aldo Ciccolini, piano 


12 


Moussorgsky 

Night on Bald Moun- 
tain 

USS Radio & TV 
Large Sym. Orch. 


Schwindl 
"Periodic" Symphony 
European Comm. 
Chamber Orch. 
Jérg Faerber, cond. 


29 
Zorn 


"Forbidden Fruit” 
Kronos Quartet 


Lucia Popp, soprano 
[i Tenet cond. 


Wednesday 


with Armand 
-and- 


New Releases 
with John 


6 


Corelll Variations, op. 
42 
V Ashkenazy, piano 


13 


September 
New 
Releases 


20 


Concerto for Violin & 
Orchestra 

Berliner Philharmoni- 
ker; L Maazel, cond. 

Gidon Kremer, violin 


Mahler 
Symphony no. 4 
London Philharmonic 


Thursday 
with Leonard 


7 


Mendelssohn 


Symphony #2 
London Philharmonic 
London Phil. Choir 
Riccardo Chailly 


Geminiani 
Selected Sonatas & 
Concerto Grossi 


The Purcell Quartet 
and Band 


Mozart 

Piano Concerto #27 
London Philharmonic 
C. Echsenbach, piano 


28 


Dvorak 


Symphony #7 
Cleveland Orchestra 


| © von Dohnanyi 
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Friday 
with Paula 


Saturday 
with Andrée 


Suite for Piano, op. 25 
Maurizio Pollini, piano 


Selected Flute Sonatas | Arias & oratorios 

E Haupt, flute With recordings by 

S Pank, v. da gamba Alessandro Moreschi 
A Thalheim, h'chord 


22 


23 
Gottschalk Humm 


Symphony no. 1: "Night | Piano Concertos 
in the Tropics" lan Hobson, piano 
Vienna State Opare 

Orchestra 
Igor Buketoff, cond. 


0 


Rodrigo ‘Hindemith 
Concierto de Ar- "Mathis de Maler” 
anjriez San Francisco Sym- 


phony 


a 


a Romero, guitar 


New Orleans' own: Loui 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk (1829-1869), a New 
Orleans native, was hailed in Europe as “the first eloquent 
and authentic musical spokesman of the New World.” 
When he was only 16 years old Chopin, to whom the 
young musician had already been compared, proclaimed 
that he would one day become “the king of pianists.” 

Gottschalk’s musical education began at the age 
of 5 under Francois Letellier, organist and choirmaster of 
the St. Louis Cathedral in New Orleans. At Letellier’s 
urging, he was sent to Paris in 1824 to study under 
Charles Hallé, Camille Stamatz, and Pierre Maleden. 
Despite this European training, much of his work was 
influenced by the folk music of New Orleans, and later by 
the Latin rhythms of the Antilles. 

The 1848 debut of his works Bamboula and La 
savane drew considerable attention to Gottschalk within 
France; with the introduction of the Louisiana Trilogy he 
became known throughout Europe. His 1850 tour was 
very well-received in Switzerland and the French prov- 
inces, and so much so in Spain that with the support of 


halk (1829-1 


Isabella Il, he became that country’s “musical idol.” 

Following his success abroad, Gottschalk re- 
turned to America and began performing in New York. Fi- 
nancial burdens following his father’s death in 1853 
forced Gottschalk to increase his performances; he 
toured the U.S. for three years with limited success before 
departing for Havana in February 1857. 

Gottschalk spent the rest of his life in the Antilles 
and South America, save for one three-year American 
tour of nearly 1,100 performances and 95,000 miles. After 
fleeing America and a scandal involving a student from 
the Oakland Female Seminary, he lived in Rio de Janeiro, 
staging several “monster concerts” of up to 650 perform- 
ers. He worked continuously until his collapse during a 
performance of his work Morte. Louis Moreau Gottschalk 
died soon after in Tijuca, Brazil, on December 18, 1869. 

(Louis Gottshalk’s first symphony, “Night in the 
Tropics," will be featured on Friday, September 22) 


-Paula Ouder 


Advertising inthe Classical Listeners' Guide 
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Call Todd Andras at 865-5887 for more information. 
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The Classical Listeners' Guide has 
been made possible in part by an grant 
from the law firm of Evans & Co.., 
admiralty, aviation, and liability counsel- 
ors and litigators for the Crescent City. 


